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* The Friend."’ 


General Observations on the Structure and 
Offices o of the Stomach.—No. 4. 


At the risk of being thought somewhat te- 
dious, I shall offer to-day a few further re- 
marks upon that wonderful and obscure agent, | 
which, from being found only in the animal 
stomach, has been denominated stomach juice. 
After what has been said in a previous number 
in relation to the surprising powers of this ex- 
traordinary fluid, we might suppose that its 
sensible or external character would be so 


strongly marked, as to distinguish it at once| 


from all other substances in nature. This, 
however, is by no means the fact; on the con- 
trary, upon an examination of the substance, 
‘which can readily be effected by obliging 
some animal, a bird of prey, for instance, to 
swallow small pieces of sponge, with threads 


so attached, that when saturated, they can be} 


withdrawn, and their contained liquor e xpress- 


ed from them into a convenient vessel,) we} * 


shall find nothing in its exterior appearance at 
all indicative of its great power. It seems to 
have no peculiar sensible properties, nor 
possess any striking trait whatever, but is ra- 
ther negative in its external attributes. So faint 


sate _ stomach proper. 


Sei 
jus, which is digestion, and which constitutes| Saciosilien as we have before stated, the power 


‘eer of the chief offices of the stomach. The} of mastication in a very inferior degree, the 

| process of digestion, as we have elsewhere stat-| cow swallows her grassy food with but little or 

led, is, in most animals, dividedi nto three parts, |no preparation, and deposites it at once in her 

viz. mastication, chymific ation, and chylifica- | first stomach, which is called the paunch, and 
tion. As the first of these divisions is very, which is considerably larger than either of the 

simple and familiar to the most common ob- ‘others. In this receptacle the herbaceous mass 
\server, we shall pass it by, and proceed at | undergoes a macerative and fermentative pro- 
once to the consideration of chymification, or|cess, whereby it is rendered more compact, 

|the second part, or that which takes place in| and otherwise prepared for the operation of the 
Much however of what|next stomach or bonnet, as it is commonly 
we had intended to say on this part of the sub-j called, and into which the food is next propel- 

ject, has been necessarily anticipated, whe on \led by the contractions of the paunch in small 
| enumerating the properties and effects of the | quantities at a time. This bonnet or kings- 
|stomach juice. |hood, is smaller and more muscular than the 
When an animal has taken a quantity of) first stomach, and contains on its internal sur- 
| food into its stomach, the digestive operation | face a great number of little cells, which gives 
commences in the following manner. The lit very much the appearance of a honey comb; 

sides of this organ immediately contract, and | after the food has been propelled into this sto 

so apply themse lves, as to press gently upon | mac h, it coils upon the mass, covers it with its 
the contained food in all directions ; the nerv-| peculiar mucus, and gradually forms it into 
ous influence, or the influence of the brain, is|little balls. Each of these little balls by a pe- 
now more or less abstracted from all other|culiar motion of the throat, (aesophagus,) is 
parts of the system, and concentred upon the | again forced up to the mouth, where it becomes 
'stomach ; and hence a drowsiness, or intel-|a second time subjected to the operation of the 
lectual heaviness, is generally experienced afte rr | teeth, and from its being now very much sof- 
3 full meal. And from the same cause, at|tened, it is easily and more perfectly masticated. 

this period, a slight sensation of chilliness is|'This operation of chewing constitutes what is 
joften felt to pervade the whole frame. An/jcalled rumination, or vulgarly * chewing the 
\increased and abundant supply of the stomach |cud.’* After having been thus rechewed, the 
liquor is poured upon the food, whilst at the | food is again passed by the throat into the third 
same time a slight motion commences at the stomach; for the throat (csophagus) opens 
|upper part of the stomach, and gradually per- | equally into the first three stomachs, and the 
vades the whole of that viscus. animal can direct its food into either of them 
| During this stage of digestion, both orifices |*t pleasure. This third cavity, from the great 
| of the snemaas vemain tightly closed, and the "umber of folds or plaits into which its internal 














| powerful solvent juice which has been increas- | ™ mbrane is corrugated, has received the name 


jingly poured forth, now mixes intimately of mani-plus or many plies. The food having 
with the cibarious mass, insinuating itself be- undergone tn this ventricle a still greater de 


indeed are its visible qualities, that naturalists | tween its particles, breaking down their con- 
are to this day divided upon the question, | sistence, and altering their nature ; and, aided 
whether this juice ever varies in character in|by the increased heat and motion of the organ, 
different species of animals, or indeed whether fin: illy reduces the whole to a liquid solution. | 
it be of an acid or of an alkaline nature. ‘The|'This solution is accomplished in different ani- 


facts mentioned in a former number of this! mals, according to the varying nature of their| 
paper, of carnivorous animals having been sus-| food, in different periods of time. In man it is! 


tained fora long time, and even thriving upon| for the most part completed in from three to 
vegetable, and “herbiverous upon animal food, | four hours, but in those animals which subsist 
would seem very strongly to favour the opi-|upon food altogether dissimilar to their sub-| 
nion, that this liquor is very much the same in| stanc e, and who are, from this circumstance, 
atlanimals; as yet, however, no satisf: actory | | furnished with the different contrivances allud- 
analysis of this singular and unique substance | ed to in a previous paper, for detaining this 
has been made; and ofits true nature, as well kind of food a long time under the operation of | 
as of the wonderful means by which it performs) their digestive organs, this process requires a| 
such remarkable effects in the animal econo-| much longer period for its completion. Rumi- 
my, we shall in all probability for a long time} nating animals, therefore, and all such as have 
remain ignorant. more than one stomach, digest slowly. The 
Having now given a general idea of the} herbaceous food of the cow, for example, re- 
very little that is known respecting this most} quires a long time to be properly exposed to 
active agent in the digestive process, we shall|the different operations of the four distinct 
return to the subject more immediately before| stomachs with which that animal is furnished. 


‘gree of elaboration, is passed into the abo- 
masum or the curdle, as the fourth stomach is 
sometimes called, since it is here that the milk 
sucked by calves is supposed to become cur- 
dled. “Such is the mechanism of rumination, 
a function peculiar to animals that have four 
stomachs; they do not however ruminate at all 
periods of their lives; the sucking lamb does 
|not ruminate ; the half digested milk does not 
pass along the paunch or bonnet, which are 
useless, but at once descends into the third 
stomach.’’* 


For the most part, digestion is carried on 
with more rapidity during sleep, and is on the 
|contrary retarded by any very active exertion. 
The celebrated John Hunter (I think it was) 
had two dogs fed freely, after which one of them 
was allowed to remain quiet in his kennel, the 
other was taken out immediately and hunted 
for several hours, at the expiration of which 





* Book of Nature. 
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time they were both killed, when it was found 
that the food taken by the first had become 
entirely digested, leaving the stomach almost 
empty, while in the latter it remained very 
little diminished or digested. Notwithstanding 
the above facts, however, it would seem that 
perfect rest was not as well calculated to en- 
courage digestion as moderate exercise, and it 
is well known that hybernating animals, or 
those which remain torpid during the winter 
season, have been frequently found with food 
unaltered in the:r stomachs, which must have 
remained there several months. 

Great mental excitement, anger, joy, 
grief, or even intense thought, impedes and 
sometimes altogether prevents digestion. The 
solution of the food, then, as above described, 
appears to constitute that part of the digestive 
process which is performed in the stomach. 
This being thoroughly completed, the lower 
orifice of that organ which acts as a kind of 
valve, becomes relaxed, and opening suffers 
the solved food, now called chyme, to pass into 
the duodenum, or that part of the alimentary 
tube into which the lower orifice of the sto- 
mach opens: here this solution meets with 
several other juices which are poured into tls 
recipient from neighbouring organs, by means 
of numerous little pipes or ducts which open 
in the interior membrane of this cavity. These 
juices mingling and further combining with the 
chyme, by an unknown, though most probably 
a chemico-vital influence, finally convert it into 
astill more elaborate and animalized solution 
denominated chyle. ‘The principal and most 
active of the juices received into the duodenurn 
is the bile, and which under certain circum- 
stances is sometimes poured out in such great 
abundance, as to become, at least in the human 
subject, the cause of disease. 


as 


A very curious circumstance in relation to 
the chyle is, that whether an animal be fed 
upon vegetable or animal substances, the chyle 
will be one and the same nature. “ Dr. For- 
dyce fed one dog with farinaceous matter, and 
another with meat, and opening them both, 
(in which he does not appear to have been 
justifiable,) during the time the chyle was flow- 
ing, he collected from each as much chyle as 
he was able. On examination they were found 
so similar, that the difference could not be dis- 
tinguished by any experiment which he could 
contrive. The chyle of a cat living on flesh, 
according to the same gentleman, cannot be 
distinguished from that of an ox or a sheep.’’* 


The internal surface of the duodenum pre- 
sents a great number of very minute holes or 
orifices, which are the open mouths of very 
minute vessels, taking their origin from these 
holes, and whose office is to suck up the chyle 
of the duodenum, and convey it away to other 
organs or laboratories, where it is finally con- 
verted into blood, and then by a most curious 


oer oe oe 
and skilfully arranged apparatus, it is carried | 


into every part of the animal system, and sup- 
plies to each molecule in its course, not only 
its sustenance, but also the vital material of its 
increase, renovation and repair. 

Having now carried our remarks on the 
structure and offices of the stomach, as far as 


———— 


* Economy of Nature, vol. iil. 


\is at ali consistent with the nature and object of even this engagement, to be various, I do not 
\a literary paper, and having followed the course) desire to be construed too literally ; and would 
of digestion as conducted in a great majority of| wish to be held to the execution of no promise, 
animals, until we have traced a hard and hete-) other than to furnish a part of the vagaries of 
\rogeneous mass of food through its various| a head, eccentric enough in some of its ideas, 
|stages, until we have seen it reduced to a soft, and occasionally glancing over a volume or 
|bland and animalized liquid fitted for the) two of the new books. Without further pre- 
|nourishment and support of animal life,—we) face, then, we proceed to the all important 
ishall now take leave of the subject, with the, subject of education. 
jremark, that although the different methods) Friends’ school in Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
executed by the great diversity of mechanism) jy. oy ‘iis | Sea : 

> ‘ . : ° 1 gymnasiis lingue docentur et artes 
which we have described in the course of these} Ingenue ” 
|observations, as resorted to in different cases} 
to produce the same general result, may at first 
sight appear somewhat fanciful, or even un-| 
necessarily capricious; yet there can be no} 
doubt that a close attention to the particular, 
nature of each case, would reveal to us that all) 
this apparent casual diversity in the form and| 
structure of different animals, is not only the! 


Una schola hic alias etiam supereminet omnes, 
Romano et Greco que docet ore loqui. 


Here schools for learning and for arts are seen— 

But one for teaching doth the rest excell 

To know and speak the Greek and Latin well. 
Descriptio Pennsylvania ; by Thomas Makin, 


If old Thomas Makin, or even his more 
; ; odern translator, Proud, whose lines are in- 
result of the greatest possible wisdom and/ serted above, had revisited that school in which 
power, but that it is also benevolently cal-|they laboured, and to which they appear to 
culated to produce the greatest possible amount} haye been strongly attached, at any period dur- 


of comfort and happiness to the individual. ing the last twenty years, I am not perfectly 


“It also shows us that the hand of nature is} sure that they would have been satisfied with the 
not necessarily fettered by its own general laws,| condition in which they found it. “Romano 
nor compelled, even under the same circum-| of Graco quie docet ore loqui, ” has not, I be- 
stances, to adopt the same cause, to produce the} jieye, been applicable to it for some time: 
same effect. ‘Thus the horse and ass are formed] indeed, this might also be safely predicated of 


for activity and require lightness; and hence the| geyeral other schools in these United States. As 
bulk and complexity of three or four stomachs} regards the “ ingenious arts,” the establish- 


would counteract the object for which they were| ment has more nearly corresponded with the 
created ; but it does not interfere with the) description. Ingenuus is held, in the Latin 
pursuits of the ox, which is heavy and indolent} to jmply « liberal,’ generous,” and hiceeie. 
in its nature, and which, though it may perhaps) ing the character of “a freeman” and « a 
be employed as a beast of burden, can never) gentleman ;” and it can not be denied, that 
be used for speed. The activity of the horse| much has at all times been taught there, which 


|and ass, moreover, excites, from the stimulus it} deserves such a designation. It is worth our 


ia = . atin Fi a% ‘ ‘ fs 

produces, a larger secretion of gastric (stomach)_| while, however, to inquire whether any modifi- 
juice, than is met with in the ox, and thus iN 2) cation in the syste 
considerable degree supplies a substitute for'| 


ms of a former period, have 
: been forced upon us by the spirit of the age ; 
the three deficient stomachs; but it by no means) and whether, as we witness these, it hes be. 
extracts the nutriment so entirely from the food | come necessary to make other changes in order 
introduced into it; and we hence see the rea-| ¢9 obviate or compensate their Sasa 

son why horses require three or four times 4 
much provender as black cattle.’’* 

lst mo. 1831. 


"| to ¢ antages. 
aS) Without, at the present moment, spending 
;much time in the inquiry, I will observe, that 
| we may perhaps find, that when we have insti- 
jtuted a full course of liberal instruction, in 
aa | proportion to the wants of the age, we have 
lia | done no more than was recommended by early 
| Friends, by William Penn, in particular, and 

| by the institutions of this school. 


W. 


* Book of Nature, vol. i. 


NOTIONS. 


BY A PHILADELPHIAN. 


In conversation with an educated member 
of another religious society, some time since. 
If agreeable to the Editor of the Friend, 1) he advanced and maintained, with considerable 
propose to furnish for its columns, a series of| perseverance, the opinion, that Friends were 
papers, irregular as to number, quantity and| originally and intrinsecally adverse to learning ; 
|quality : toembrace which, I know of no more} and that the attempts which we were then mak- 
|suitable title than that which is placed at the| ing to advance the interests of literature, and 
head of the present lines. Not having chalk-| educate our younger members, were a mod- 
ed out a single plan of sufficient extent to|ern reformation, a recent growth of liberality 
occupy a long-continued discussion, I have} in the body, produced by the example of others. 
preferred selecting an appellation which le }Tt was easy to demonstrate, by a reference to 


I also will show mine opinion. 


aves 
me at entire liberty to follow the utmost variety! the history of almost any of our literary and 
which may be suggested by convenience or ‘ 

caprice, in the choice of subjects, and in the|early members, that this was unfounded in 
|mauner of treating them. At the same time,| truth. Certainly the expressions of the old 
without a violation of modesty, I apprehend} master of the grammar school, which we have 
|that this course will possess some advantages.| quoted, would lead to no such conclusion in 
Perhaps the varying nature of my materials,|regard to his day ; nor would the recorded 
may even render them Jess dull to the general] opinions of William Penn, or the charter and 
reader, than they would otherwise be. But! early customs of the institution we are consid: 


scientific institutions, or to the memoirs of our 
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ering, lend my then opponent any counte- | lwell known by experience—that children | ture been spared the trouble he has undertaken. 
nance. The expressions in question, evidently |learn much more by a judicious variation in| The essays referred to, appeared under the 
look to a full course of liberal education—of| their studies. At the same time, their pen- | signature of Philanthropos, and were origin- 
instruction in every thing that becomes the|manship, which suffers so much in ordinary | ally published in 1803, by a citizen of Connec- 
character of a free citizen, including a tho-| Latin schools, the prosecution of geography |ticut. The doctrine being controverted by 
rough acquaintance with the Latin and Greek, | and history, the derivations of English words, several writers, and G d must excuse me 
and, in Penn’s own expressions, of natural|the grammar, and the art of composition in|for thinking with a force and plausibility to 
history. their mother tongue, are not to be neglected. | which his articles cannot pretend, is sustained 
Ihave seen, in a late number of Poulson’s| With all these it is intended to interweave ajin an appendix in which the strictures are 
Daily Advertiser, some paragraphs in relation| patient course of illustrations, deductions and | quoted, examined and confuted. As G d 
to this institution, which appear to me to be| remarks, in which pains will be taken to allure | seems to have adopted the sentiment, so quaint- 
worth extracting. Their insertion willoccupy|the youthful mind by the natural interest of|ly expressed by Sir Edward Coke, that ‘it is 
so much space, ‘that room will not well be left! the subjects treated, and to encourage habits the physic of government to let out corrupt 
toadd more than the expression of general) of careful attention, clear apprehension, and | blood,’ [ commend him to the pamphlet for 
good wishes for the success of the establish-|frequent reflection. On this principle, the|other and more cogent reasons than he has 
ment, and the observation, that, if convenience } classics, and the portions of scripture regular- hitherto been able to adduce. The impugners, 
and humour coincide, 1 may, at some future} ly read in the school, are to form the basis of {it is true, in construing the text in Genesis, did 
time, renew the subject of education. |a considerable share of these explanatory and |not avail themselves of the vernacular portion 
«“ This School has always, within my recol-| historical commentaries. of an excellent grammar, known by the title 
lection, possessed able teachers. [f not im-| ‘In doing this, the occasion of a new organi-|of ‘ An Easy Introduction to the Hebrew Lan- 




















proper to introduce the names of living men, I| zation will, I presume, be seized, to introduce | guage,” 


will cite that of Joseph Roberts. 


by the late Dr. Wilson. Since the 


lor many|some of those modes of teaching, and more book has been obligingly recommended to me, 


years past, the Latin language, generally a|recent school books, which reason and repeat-|{ may observe that this identical * Easy Intro- 


little Greek, a course of mathematics, 


very profound, valuable English instruction | ments. 


often jed trials seem to have pointed out as improve-|duction,’ is somewhat ofan old acquaintance ; 
Thus we hear of the adoption, from|and though unable to boast with the erudite 


for smaller boys, and knowledge communicat- very high authorities, of what is called the| Clarke, of having devoted ‘thirty years’ to 


ed by sound lectures in mineralogy, in botany, | priority of Greek studies ; ; of the use, in these, 
and for two different years, in natural philo-|of grammars, primers, and dictionaries in the 
sophy, were to be acquired within the walls of} English language, instead of obliging boys to 
that building. Perhaps other advantages may jacquire what they can of that tongue, which 
have been offered by my old alma mater, | has alike served for’ the use of Homer and 
which have escaped my knowledge or recol-| Plato, for the composition of the New ‘Testa- 
lection. [t has certainly had among its pupils} ment, and for a large portion of the commerce 

many useful and celebrated public men. _ Its! jof the Levant existing at the present day, 
list of instructers has recently been made to|through the medium of half understood Latin. 
furnish a professor of botany to our universi-| We also hear of books adapted to admit the 
ty, and an artist capable of repairing Ritten-| | pupil at once into the elementary parts, and 


the study of the Hebrew, I may not wholly 
despair of the text in Genesis. But what is it 
that Dr. Wilson asserts of the formation of the 
Hebrew moods, which interferes with the con- 
struction that the passage is not a command ? 
He does not deny that the imperative mood of 
all languages, is the proper mood fo enjoin ; nor 
affirm that the Hebrew isan exception ; for he 
says,* Hebrew verbs have three moods, indica- 
tive, imperative , for commanding, and infinitive.’ 
What then does he assert? Why simply that 


house’s orrery, and even, if | am correctly in-|method in study, of the French analytical |all * prohibitory commandments,’ by a rule of 


formed, of improving its motions. 


All the | geometry, which has performed such wonders | the language, are found in the future indicative. 


courses of instruction here alluded to, were, jin the hands of men who are acknowledged to| Admitted, and does it affect the question ? Is 


however, indapentent and unconnected; no|have made improvements on Newton and| 
digested plan of simultaneous operation exist- |Leibnitz, and which may be combined with 
ing, and the inconvenient system of attendance | others, of established reputation, and adapted | 
by half days being followed by few. ‘To the|to a severer discipline of the mind.” 

services rendered to science by the institution, 
inay be added, a fine collection of philosophi- 
cal apparatus, liberal cabinets of sheils and 
minerals, a good transit instrument, and a| 
series of very superior astronomical observa- | 





For “ The Friend.” 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


;man shall his blood be shed,’ 


jalone. 


the text, ‘whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
a ‘ prohibitory’ 


or a positive averment? Itis, | think, em- 


\phatically affirmative, and as such, not within 


ithe rule which is said to regard ‘ prohibitions’ 
Let us now hastily glance at the char- 
acter of G d’s authorities, vouched in sup- 
‘port of the injunctive interpretation. One 
general remark in the outset, will apply to all, 





tions for the regulation of ship’s chronometers | « Essay on the Penal Law of Pennsylvania,’ jthat as English clergymen, residing in a coun- 


and other time pieces. 

“T will next proceed to speak of what I) 
have heard of the present plan, for the execu- 
tion cf which Friends will certainly be thought | 
fortunate in securing the services of Dr.| But it is not in his effort to prove that the 
Keagy. It has been, I believe, attempted to; Quaker Proprietary of Pennsylvania, favoured 


and G ——d., 





Concluded from page 117 


chalk out a course of school studies, designed| invidious legislation and vindictive punishments, | or nothing is known. 
to embrace all that can be conveniently pursu-! that G—4 is chiefly obnoxious to censure. | was his patron ; 
ed at once within the walls of the same build-| [His arguments, if admitted, make the infliction |come his champion to defend the accuracy of 
; to combine them, and as far as possible,! of death an absolute and imperative duty, and ja biblical opinion? We may well distrust upon 


ing 


\in beleaguering their judgment, 
iby construction, the radical features of its crim- 


ltry where the laws are sanguinary ‘and vindic- 


tive, they might feel disposed, if indeed the 
antiquity of the version should have no effect 
to sustain, 


inal code. Of Purver, personally, very little 
Dr. Fothergill, it is said, 


but by being so, does he be- 


to set them in simultaneous or alternate opera-| deny the permissive right or inherent power of|the subject of life and death, the judgment of 


tion. It is hoped, by this means, to save boys civil society to exercise any discretion, arising 
the tedium and disgust of confinement, during! from considerations of fitness or inexpediency. 
whole days and entire years, at a mere course I have lamentably erred in appreciating the 
of Latin ; and to avoid the solecism of con-| ratiocinative merits of the strict ures, if it can 
suming a large portion of youthful life in a) not be shown, with the clearness of mathemat- 
single pursuit, which, after all, possesses but| ical certainty, that ‘ false logic’ lies at the bot- 
limited utility, and too often, in the diversified| tom of we : result. 

engagements of active business, is entirely for-} If G before he commenced his at- 
gotten. In like manner, an exclusive applica-| tack, had al certain essays upon the subject 
tion to the mathematics is to be avoided, it} we are discussing, and the answers to divers 





Dr. Adam Clarke who, though eminently 
learned, and unaffectedly pious, it is well 
known, entertains opinions on the Bible of great 
singularity, if not of extravagance. To indi- 
cate nothing else, although his peculiarities 
are observable upon every page of his Com- 
mentaries, he labours to prove that the serpent 
which beguiled Eve, belonged to the species 
of the ourang outang! ‘The name of Gran- 
ville Sharp is accompanied with an elaborate 


being apprehended—I should say, perfectly] onsets made against them, he might peradven-|panegyric on his erudition and philanthropy. 
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The encomium, from some little knowledge of | ble of the same explanation ; and if we exam-! ed and distinguished men, to unite in the sound- 
his writings, | know to be deserved, but G——d | ine the context, the idea is fortified, that the! ness of that decision. They seem to regard 
has fallen into an unaccountable error in as-| words employed were not intended to enjoin, |1t less as an injunction than a prophetic decla- 
serting that Dr. Wilson commends him as a} but to foretell or predict.* We are informed) ration ; less as an authority to extinguish life, 
‘Hebrew grammarian.’ ‘Throughout the) that the antediluvians subsisted wholly upon| than a denunciation of its turpitude. 

But this construction is not only sanctioned 
praise, though several of his observations are! man for the first time, in this chapter, to use| by grammatical rules, and required by the 
quoted upon the conversive Vau. From these,| the flesh of animals for food. The expression| tenor of the context, but it is consistent with 
however, he cautiously withholds his assent, and | «every moving thing that liveth shall be meat! contemporaneous events, and the general doc- 
submits them unconditionally to the opinion of} for you,’ though so unlimited as to include the| trines of Scripture. If we look at the pe- 
the erudite scholar, ‘Their accuracy,’ says} whole genus of animals, is restricted in the|riod and circumstances of the world, when 
Dr. Wilson, ‘is submitted to the critical) next verse by two important exceptions : * but! the words purport to have been uttered; advert 
reader.’ Far from detracting from his great! flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood} to the remarkable example set by Jehovah in 
fame as an accomplished philologist, | admit) thereof, shall ye not eat.’ In the following|the case of Cain, the first murderer ; call to 
that he is learned and great ; but | may venture! yerse, which precedes the passage under con-| mind the sacred ordinance, ‘do not kill ;’ and 
to ask whether, upon the duty of capital pun-! sideration, it is said: * And surely your blood| mark the absence from the Christian code of 
ishment, the opinion of that man is entitled to! of your lives will J require ; at ‘the hand of}any command to terminate the life of man; 
weight, who can defend war, upon ‘the immu-! eyery beast will J require it, and at the hand|the interpretation contended for will be abun- 
table principles of nature and reason’? A! of man; at the hand of every man’s brother} dantly established and confirmed. 
dispassionate inquirer can estimate the value of} wil] J require the life of man.’ Here is an| The construction of the passages cited from 
Sharp’s authority, by referring to his treatises impressive and awful denunciation against the| the New Testament maintains a posture equally 
upon ‘The Law of Retribution,’ and ‘ The | shedding of any human blood: it isa solemn| impregnable. As the text in John, touching 


ancient and only means of national defence by | warning to men not to take that which Deity|the forbearance of the Saviour towards the 
a free militia.’ Thus much for the authorities 


grammar, | believe, he is no where the subject of| fruits and herbs, and permission is given to| 


upon which G d so exultingly relies. 
Many names might be cited in opposition, | 
but as this is not a point tobe decided by the| 
relative value of clashing and discordant opi-| 
nions, I shall not embarrass the question by a} 
reference to any. I shall therefore come at 
once to the subject, and show that there is| 
abundant reason to authorise the assertion that| 
the text is not a command. It is freely grant-| 
ed, that Hebrew verbs, of the future indica-| 
tive, implying a negative, and the nominatives 
of which are in the second person, are some-| 
times understood in the sense of the impera-' 
tive. But the text in Genesis is not negative 
and prohibitory, but mandatory and positive ;| 
the nominative is not in the second, but in the 
third person; ‘ whoso sheddeth man’s blood,| 
by man shall his blood be shed.’ As it falls 
under no rule ever laid down, to my know- 
ledge, by Hebrew grammarians, by which its 
original indicative character is lost, it inevita- 
bly follows, that the ‘ shall’ must be taken in| 
the sense of ‘ will,’ implying « prediction, ora 
declaration of what, in the ordinary course of| 
nature, is likely to happen. There exist in| 
the Bible, numerous analogous passages, which | 
have never been regarded in the light of com-| 
mands. ‘The following expressions, indiffer-| 
ently selected, might be greatly multiplied ; | 
‘he that leadeth into captivity shall go into! 
captivity.’ Does this mean that the brutal] 
slave-dealer shall be punished by being sold into} 
slavery? Again, ‘one of you shall betray) 
me,’ and ‘he that dippeth with me in the dish shall 
betray me.’ 
the disciple to betray the Messiah ? On a par-| 
ticular occasion, Christ said to Peter, * put up| 
thy sword into his place, for all they that take| 
the sword shall perish with the sword.’ 
passage in Genesis delegates the power or in| 
poses the duty to take life, the language just! 
quoted of our Saviour renders it equally im-| 
perative to lift up sword against sword, to op-| 
pose violence by violence, in a word, to wage} 
bloody and destructive war! Thi, too, as a| 
solemn and imperious duty, the non-perform- 
ance of which is a positive crime! It is plain 
that the text in Genesis is properly suscepti- 


alone can confer, for God ‘ will require it at 
their hands.’ The verse which is the subject 
of inquiry, then enforces the earthly conse- 
quences of taking life, against which they are 
admonished ; ‘ whoso sheddeth man’s blood 
by man shall (will) his blood be shed.’ So 
far from delegating an authority to kill, it must 
be regarded, in connection with the context, 
as a peremptory desire or solemn monition 
against bloodshed, upon any pretext what- 
soever. 


clause of the verse, ‘ for in the image of God 


The reason assigned in the latter} 


woman arraigned to be stoned, has not again 
been disturbed, I may presume that the infer- 
ence derived from it, is regarded as unassail- 
able. But this has not been the fate of the 
sentence recorded in Luke, where Christ 
makes the emphatic declaration, that he had 
‘not come to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them.’ Its application in a temporal or 
literal sense is resisted by the array of suppos- 
ed analogous passages, combined with all that 
effect which italic characters have the power 
to impart. Notwithstanding the imposing dis- 


made he man,’ seems to inculcate the pre-|play, | undertake to expose, in a few words, 
ciousness of the life which he had conferred ;/ its latent sophistry. The original strictures 
and as even murderers, against whom it is in-! contend, that the verb, ‘ to save,’ in the text, 
tended to operate, are formed in the image}implies ‘a spiritual salvation—the salvation 


of God; inhale the sacred breath of heaven ; 
possess in common with their fellows a right 
to that existence which when gone is irrevo- 
cable; and are amenable to Deity for the 
blood they have shed; they are fully compre- 
hended in its spirit and terms. 

It is upon the foundation of such or similar 
reasons, [ may presume, which have induced 
the Quakers to doubt the validity of the pass- 
age as a decree. The same species of logic 
influenced the wise Sir Thomas More, the 
scholastic Turner, and the philanthropic and 
acute mind of Rush,t with many other learn- 


* As an answer, 1 suppose, to several striking coin- 
cidences mentioned in a former article tending to 
illustrate the fulfilment of the passage as a predic- 
tion, G d ‘is curious to know’ whence the facts 
are derived. Being willing to assist ‘the curious’ 
after knowledge, I will refer him in relation to gun- 


of it to a chemist whom he does notname. He lost 
his life by its accidental explosion in a mortar. A 
well known book, Robertson’s History of Scotland, 
will inform him that the Earl Morton introduced the 


last man who perished by it in that country. 

+G d objects to the authority of Dr. Rush, 
because he thinks he was not acquainted with the 
Hebrew. Without making use of the suggestion to 
his own disparagement, I think a better reason should 
have been imagined for this opinion, before the ex- 
pression of it obtained publicity, than that Dr. Rush 
wrote an essay, inveighing against the prevalence of 
Latin and Greek, as a study for American youth! Of 
William Turner, whom I designated as ‘a celebrated 
clergyman of Manchester,’ G d says I know no- 


of men’s souls.’ My attention being directed 
| to that point, it was supererogation to do more 
| than prove that, according to the Greek idiom, 
this word was susceptible of a verbal or spi- 
ritual meaning, in compliance with the requi- 
lsition of the context. The rejoinder being 
| under the necessity of altering the position of 
| the original strictures, turns ‘a sharp corner,’ 
jand adroitly changes the attack upon ‘life,’ 
which is now to be understood in the sense of 
i*soul.” But, unfortunately for G d, the 
same remark applies to luy;—as to c%. 
jneither possessing an exclusive signification, 
|but both depending upon their situation for 
\their import. It is somewhat surprising that 
G d cannot discern sufficient force in the 
fact which he acknowledges, * that this one 
|word in Greek admits of fo distinct signifi- 
cations,’ to induce him tu desist from the hope- 


Do these imply a command upon| powder to Polydore Virgil, who ascribes the invention | less task of proving a single and exclusive 


meaning, directly opposed to the whole import 
of the passage. As Christ was invoked by his 
| disciples to exert his temporal power, similarly 


If the | maiden into Scotland, and that he was the first and| to Elias, in consuming the Samaritans with fire, 


thing, except that he is cited by Dr. Rush. If he will 
refer to the second volume of the * Memoirs of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester,’ 
pege 293, ef seq., he will be convinced that I might 
know more of him than can be obtained through the 
medium of a simple reference. An extract from 
Turner’s learned and excellent Essay upon the pun- 
ishment of death, will likewise be found in Montagu’s 
rich repository of opinions upon this subject. vol. 1, 
page 285. 
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is not the word necessarily capable of a tem- 
poral interpretation ? That in a literal, as well 
as metaphorical sense, he was tender of the 
life of man, and ministered to its preservation, 
is undoubtedly true, since ‘ he healed the sick, 
cleansed the lepers, cast out devils, and raised 
the dead.’ An unbiassed judgment will re- 
main satisfied with a construction sustained 
by reasons so plain, sanctioned as it is, by 
names of the highest authority, both for piety 
and erudition. With regard to the texts cited 
by G——d, I may observe that they obviously 
do not apply, and any one who will take the 
trouble to examine them, will discover that all 
the passages are exclusively spiritual. It is a 
remarkable fact, however, that the word Ju 
is singular in each, while in the sentence under 
review, it is plural. If the text had read, ‘the 
Son of Man came not to destroy man’s life, 
but to save it,’ there might be a pretext on the 
score of analogy, so far as mere words are 
concerned, and independently of the context, 
to attribute to ‘ life’ the meaning of ‘ soul.’ 


phraseology and import, another signification, 
at least, is intended ; it is evident G d has, 
logically to speak, very bad premises, or ra- 
ther. no premises atall. His argumentallows to 
the passage but a single, restricted, spiritual defi- 
nition, in answer to a question of a temporal na- 
ture; while the construction for which the Essay 
contends, permits the inculcation of an eter- 
nal truth, as consistent with a direct reply to 
the interrogatory. To render manifest the 
absurdity of his proposition, it is necessary 
only to state it. Would Christ, in reply to a 
petition to destroy the lives, or consume the 
bodies of the Samaritans, assert that he came 
‘to save the souls of men?” G d should 
not flatter himself with the vain hope of argu- 
ing ‘the seal off the bond.’ 

“A very few remarks will suffice for the argu- 
ment, that society has the power as well to 
extinguish life as to incarcerate the body. 
Though the reasoning of G d to sustain 
this and other propositions, inevitably leads to 
the consequence that the Scriptures authorise 
revenge or retaliation, he has undertaken, in 
the face of it, to disclaim such an intention. 
Passing the logical wonders of a man’s for- 
saking the results of his own doctrine, and 
eschewing the proofs of bis own authority—-since 
the philanthropic GranvilleSharp wrote a trea- 
tise expressly to prove it*—let us see whether 
he has not, in the disclaimer, precipitated 
himself into a frightful absurdity. He asks, 
‘does any one, to use a familiar illustration, 
suppose that the parent who corrects his child, 
necessarily does it in the spirit of revenge?’ 
To this question, as the parent is put for society 
or the state, and the child represents the offen- 
der, I may reply, by inquiring whether the 
killing of the child would alter the complexion 
of thecase? Anacute and able writer has truly 
declared, that the taking of life, so far from 
being in virtue of an agreement, is ‘a war of 
a whole nation against a citizen.’ But the 
right to visit infractions either of natural or 
Positive law with imprisonment or moderate 
correction, may be presumed to be compre- 


_—— 











* See his “ Law of Retribution.” 
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hended within the terms of an original compact, | lowing relation is given by an ancient woman 
for the citizen parts with nothing which cannot! Friend, to one who visited her. 


be restored, or which in itself may not be 
necessary to protection. Do not rights exist 
in civil society which lie beyond the jurisdiction 
of the civil magistrate ? 
and the right to life, (which is nothing less than 


[Instead of the extract given by Tuke, we 


prefer inserting the following more full account, 
derived from another English publication, and 
May not conscience} which, it is there stated, was received from 


Issac Pickerill, an ancient Friend of Read- 


. - |- . : . . 
the period allotted by Heaven for the purposes|ing in Berkshire, who, at the time of the 
of probation,) be presumed to be reserved to| occurrence, lived in the borough. } 


individuals as absolutely inalienable? Black- 


“ {| was informed,” said he,“ of an ancient 


stone, one of the soundest of ethical and legal/ woman Friend, living in Long Lane, who had 
writers, explicitly admits the absence of a! let in some discouragements, that, as she was 
power in social communities to take life, unless| but little known, Friends would not permit her 
it be specially delegated by Scripture. ‘ Life,’| body to be interred in their burial ground, 
says he in the fourth volume of his Commen-| which, when I heard of, I went with a friend 


taries, ‘is the immediate gift of God to man, | or two, to pay her a visit. 


which neither he can resign nor can it be taken 
from him, unless by the command or permission 
of him who gave it.” Beccaria, an Italian phi- 
losopher, in high repute, makes no reservation 
in the denial of this power. 


On coming to the 


door, a little girl ran in and said, ‘Grandmother, 
here is some of your friends, asking for you:’ 
on which she rose up, and met us, and said, 
‘and is it some of my dear friends come to 
He contends that} see me? 

man on entering into society, ‘ makes the best| the end !” 


The Lord preserve them and me to 
Having sat down and conversed 


bargain he can, and sacrifices only the smallest| with her about the subject of her uneasiness, 
But, since it is otherwise ; since, in point of| portion of his privileges, (minime porzioni 


della privata liberta di cirscuno.) The sove- 
reign therefore can have no right over the life 
of a citizen—a right we may be sure he never 
parted with. Besides the citizen has no right 
over his own life, and therefore cannot, if he 
wished, give it to another.’ G——d must 
settle, if he can, the contrariety between him- 
self and these authorities; I shall not presume 
to interfere. In parting with the subject, | 
may observe, that as life has been described to 
be an union of soul and body, so death may 
be regarded as the dissolution of that union. 


we assured her that her request would be 
granted, and added that, if she needed any 
assistance for her support, she should have 
every accommodation in their power to procure, 
which tended to revive her, and she cheerfully 
said, ‘ Now, friends, I will tell you how I was 
convinced. I was a young lass, at that time, 
in Dorsetshire, when George Fox first came 
into that country, and he having appointed a 
meeting, to which the people generally flocked, 
I went among the rest, and in going along the 
road, this query arose in my mind: what is it 
that condemns me when I do evil, and justifies 
In this state 


‘What God hath joined, let no man put;me when I do well: what is it? 


asunder.’ [ went to the meeting, which was large. 
pe George I’ox arose with these words: ‘“ Who 

oe art thou that queriest in thy mind, what ‘ is it 

For “The Friend.” | that condemnest me when I do evil, and justi- 

GEORGE FOx. | fieth me when I do well: what is it?’ I will 


(Concluded from page 118.) tell thee. Lo! he that fortned the mountains, 


But it was in spiritual gifts and faculties,| and created the winds, and declareth unto man 
that this apostle of his day shone with the} what are his thoughts; that maketh the morn- 
greatest lustre. “He was a man’’ (I again| ing darkness, and treadeth upon the high places 
quote William Penn) “that God endowed with/ of the earth; the Lord God of Hosts is his 
a clear and wonderful depth; a discerner of}name. It is he by his spirit, that condemneth 
other men’s spirits, and very much a master " thee for evil, and justifieth thee when thou 
his own. And though the side of his under-| doest well. Keep under its dictates, and he 
standing which lay next to the world, and espe-| will be thy preserver to the end.’’ To which 
cially the expressing of it, might sound uncouth] she added, * it was the truth, the very truth, 
and unfashionable to nice ears, his matter was| and I have never departed from it.’ ’’ 
nevertheless very profound ; and, as abruptly; The principal object of his gospel labours, 
and brokenly as sometimes his sentences would| was to turn the minds of the people from a 
fall from him, about divine things, it is well) dependance on the teachings of men, to an 
known they were often as texts to many fairer| attention to the light and spirit of Christ in 
declarations.” their own hearts. ‘In his ministry,” adds 

Though this sententious and rather abrupt! William Penn, “ he endeavoured to open the 
mode of expression might be his frequent)truth to the people’s understanding, and to 
manner of delivery ; yet this does not appear ground them on the principle and principal, 
to have been always the case, for in the testi-' Christ Jesus, the light of the world. He had 
mony given by his children concerning him, an extraordinary gift in opening the Scriptures, 
they say, that * though of no great literature,)and would go to the marrow of things, and 
he had the tongue of the learned, and could! show the mind, harmony and fulfilment of them, 
speak a word in due season, to the conditions| with much plainness, and to great comfort 
and capacities of most; especially to them|and edification.” 
that were weary and wanted soul’s rest, being) “ But above all,” continues this capable 
deep in the divine mysteries of the kingdom] judge of men and things, ‘** above all, he excell- 
of God.” Of this part of his character, I find|ed in prayer. ‘The inwardness and weight of 
a remarkable instance, in a manuscript which | his spirit, the reverence and solemnity of his 
has been put into my hands, in which the fol-| address and behaviour ; the fewness and fulness 
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of his words, have often struck even strangers | meekness, purity, chastity, modesty, humility,| Report of the Female Society of Philadelphia, 
with admiration, as they used to reach others|charity and self-denial in all, both by word) for the relief and employment of the poor. 
with consolation. The most awful, living rey-| and example. Graceful he was in counte-| ~ 7 
erend frame I ever felt or beheld, [| must) nance, manly in personage, grave in gesture, ‘The “ Female Society of Philadelphia, fo; 
say, was his, in prayer. And truly it was a| courteous in conversation, weighty in commu-| the relief and employment of the poor,’’ re- 
testimony he knew and lived nearer to the| nication, instructive in discourse, free from|spectfully submit to the friends of their insti- 
Lord than other men; fcr they that know Him) affectation in speech and carriage. A severe|tution a report of its proceedings during the 
most, will see most reason to approach Him|reprover of hard and obstinate sinners; aj past year. 
with reverence and fear.” }muild and gentle admonisher of such as were) Previously, however, to this, they would 
In the establishment of the discipline, it has| tender and sensible of their failings. Not apt) state, for the information of those unacquaint. 
already been observed, that he met with much|to resent personal wrongs, easy to forgive | ed with its early history, that it originated 
opposition from many who had been his own| injuries, but zealously earnest where the ho-)1n the efforts of a few females, members of the 
friends. Some of these nad even imbibed an|nour of God, the prosperity of truth, or the) religious Society of Friends, who associated 
enmity against him; and, both publicly and| peace of the church, was concerned. Very) together after the fever of 1793, with an en- 
privately, endeavoured to lessen his services,|tender, compassionate, and pitiful he was] deavour to ameliorate the wretched cordition 
and the favourable opinion which had been) to all that were under any sort of affliction,)of many widows and orphans, whom its de. 
entertained of him. But here, again, William| full of brotherly love, full of fatherly care ;|structive ravages had lefi to contend with 
Penn goes on: “ He bore all their weakness| for indeed the care of the churches of Christ} affliction and poverty. Touched with the 
and prejudice, and returned not reflection for| was daily upon him, the prosperity and peace) sufferings of these poor destitute people, they 
reflection, but forgave them their weak and| whereof he studiously sought. He lived and|acministered to their wants, and provided 
bitter speeches. And truly, I must say, that,| died the servant of the Lord.” employment for such as were abie and willing 
though God had visibly clothed him with a I have thought it necessary to be more par-|to work. As their means increased, a house 
divine preference and authority, and, indeed, | ticular in giving the character of George ox,) was established, which they styled “ The 
his very presence expressed a religious majes-| thus at large, and from men the most capable| House of Industry,” where the women were 
ty ; yet he never abused it, but held his place inj and respectable in every sense of the word,/ furnished with spinning in wool, flax, &c., 
the church of God with meekness, and a most; because of the many injurious representations} which was manufactured into table 
engaging humility and moderation. For, upon} which have been published respecting him. In| sheetings, stockings, &c. 
all occasions, like his blessed Master, he was a} every thing, except learning, (and of this he 





linen, 


But after a few years’ trial, owing to the 
servant to all, holding and exercising his el-|had probably as much as many of the early|low price of imported dry goods, which 
dership, in the invisible power which had ga-| preachers of the gospel,) his character will] obliged them to sacrifice, at a great loss, the 
thered them, with reverence to the Head, and|not suffer, on a fair comparison with those|articles thus manufactured, the Society were 
care over the body. I write my knowledge,| ancient reformers who first broke the shackles| induced to abandon this part of their system, 
and not report, and my witness is true ; having|of popery, and were the means of emancipa- and substitute plain sewing, quilting, carding, 
been with him for weeks and months together,|ting nations from the yoke of the R omish | &c. 


on divers occasions, and those of the nearest|hierarchy. Both he and they were, no doubt,| Tor a period of thirty-eight years, they have 


and most exercising nature ; and that by night! subject to like passions as we are, and might} given constant employment during the winter 
and by day, by sea and by,land, in this and in| occasionally evince the weaknesses of human} season, upon an average, to about fifty women, 
foreign countries ; and I can say, | neversaw/nature; but, in natural powers, in spiritual} 





who receive a reasonable compensation for 


him out of his place, or not a match for every! gifts, in disinterested and extensive gospel la-|their labour, and are allowed the privilege of 


service and occasion.” bours, and in those virtues which adorn the| bringing with them their young children. Here 
In addition to the foregoing delineation of| gospel of Christ, few, very few, I believe, have| they enjoy the advantages of a warm room, 
the character of George Fox, chiefly extracted | exceeded the subject of this memoir. a comfortable dinner. “and their little ones 
from William Penn’s account of him, it may! Many persons have been accustomed to view | placed under the charge of a competent nurse, 
not be improper to add the testimony of Tho-| this extraordinary man, only through the eyes| instead of being obliged to leave them at home, 
mas Ellwood ; and it should be observed that! of his adversaries. If any of these should) alone, or in the care of those very little older 
Penn and Ellwood were both men who had| read this account of him, taken from the most | than themselves. 
received a liberal education, and had a gene-| authentic sources of information, it is hoped | Through the winter, the family frequently 
ral knowledge of the world, and things relating; they will be convinced of the injustice, with| consists of seventy persons, including children; 
to it, as well as being men of religious princi-| which his character has beeg generally drawn. | all of whom, with the exception of the matron, 
ple and moral integrity ; so that their testi-| Like those reformers already alluded to, he was|the nurse, and a woman hired to assist in the 
mony has all the weight and respect that can| loaded with severe calumny and bitter reproach- | kitchen, return to their own dwellings at the 


be required on such an occasion. ‘Thornas|es, and I believe it may be safely said, with no | close of the day. 


Ellwood’s account is in these words: “I knew! more regard to truth than they were. May} The committees of employment report, that 


him not, till the year 1660; but, from that} those who are disposed to treat the memory of from the commencement of the past year, 
time to the time of his death, | knew him well,| such a man injuriously, feel the force of the|until about the middle of the fourth month 
conversed with him often, observed him much, | following lines, written by one of our best|(April) ensuing, 429 cuts of carpet chain, 
loved him dearly, and honoured him truly ; and) poets, after he had been describing a character | and stocking yarn, were spun, doubled and 
upon good experience can say, he was indeed| similar to that which we have just delineated: | twisted ; 862 articles of clothing were made, 
an heavenly-minded man, zealous for the name | 


jand 157 comfortables and bed-quilts were 
of the Lord, and preferred the honour of God |“ Blush, calumny! and write upon his tomb, | completed. 
before all things. ae ae can oo pots Se The reports of the visiting committees state, 
a ae Bae ; iy deep repentance of thy thousand lies, SAE ce 
be ¢ Oo e * as- a . ° oe 9 . } ‘ 

He was valiant for the truth _bold in 88-| Which, aimed at him, have pierced th’ offended skies; that they distributed during the autumn and 
serting it, patient in suffering for it, unwearied| And say—Blot out my sins, confessed, deplored, | winter, 800 articles of clothing ; and relieved, 
in labouring in it, steady in his testimony to it,| Against thine image in thy saint,O Lord !” with groceries and clothing, upwards of 600 


unmoveable as a rock. Deep he was in divine| persons, most of whom were visited at thei: 
knowledge ; clear in opening heavenly myste-| , | own homes. 


ries ; plain and powerful in preaching, fervent AUXILIARY BIBLE ASSOCIATION. To avoid imposition, it is the.general prac- 
in prayer. He was richly endued with hea-| A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Associa-| tice of the members to visit all who apply for 
venly wisdom, quick in discerning, sound in tion of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting,| assistance, and to satisfy themselves that they 


. : ni Mi : rasa! will be held in the committee room of Mulberry st. es ° : 
judgment, able and ready in giving, discreet house, on 7th day the 5th of 2nd mo. at 3 o'clock, come under the description of those to whom 


in keeping counsel; a lover of righteousness, P.M. Morais Suita, the charities of the Society are extended—the 
an encourager of virtue, justice, temperance, Secretary.| aged, the sick, and the infirm. But the mode 
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of relief which the Society prefers, wherever it! of the government. To encourage us in a more|and persecution await us. Our destiny is in your 
~ nracticable, is employment. To this the great- fearless expression of our sentiments, and induce us| hands; it is with our white brothers (by a compliance 
ispra - aa eee . 1 di to act with more promptitude on this subject, we| with their promises so often repeated) to raise us to 
er part of their funds ™ appropriates » ane) were also promised the protection of the governinent| our former prosperous and happy condition, or (by 
their attention more particularly directed, S| ayainst the hostilities of those opposed to emigration, | persisting in the injuries they have done us) debase 
it not only places the object thus assisted | and told that our present agent, Col. Crowell, would jus to the lowest depths of degradation. We ask no- 
above want, but also furnishes an opportunity | conduct us to our promised home, and there reside | thing from your mercy; we demand it from your jus- 











; woling| Permanently among us. ‘These inducements, to- | tice. Signed by upwards of ninety Indians 
- exertion, and encourages a laudable feeling| ! — ee es ’ ; aa ee 
lor ¢ xertion, and enc — ©| gether with the hardships and difficulties of our present Creek Nation, 30th November, 1830. 
of independence. situation, and the prospective oppression consequent | FROM THE GEORGIA JOURNAL. 


Since the year 1801, the Society have been| on the extension of the laws of Alabama, had in- | Our Inpian Arrains are rapidly approaching a 
supplied, annually, with a sum of money from| clined us and several thousand of our people to crisis. During the past week the governor received 
the estate of Archibald Thompson, for the ee se a with the wishes of ithe following letter by a special aRENONG NT: : 
purchase of flour, to be distributed in bread} 6 ather, to leave the scenes of our nativity Head of Coosa, Cherokee Nation, 


5 ea ce ; : and the land of our ancestors, and seek a more December 20th. 1830 
to the poor within the limits of the city. It peaceful habitation in the unenpleved anh of aie yer 20th, . 


is a source of much satisfaction to remember west. apeing the utmost confidence in these 

» denon m~milhee hav ‘ »| promises, thus positively made—these pledges. thus 

jw many distressed families have reaped the} I » th y vese pledges, thus| | : ahi Rs «cans. i 

: fit of this munificence. Whilst the So- solemnly given—the necessary arrangements were| Sik—You will please to take notice, that on Sa- 
ene : : dain . 


P > made by us and by our people for an immediate turday the fifth day of March next, at the city of 
ciety reflect with pleasure on the past, in ha-| removal during the last pols In order that the | Washington, in the District of Columbia, the Chero- 


ving, according to the best of their abilities, | least obstruction should be presented, and the createst | Kee nation will, by their counsel, move the supreme 
disposed of that committed to their care, they — afforded - an oe sn we failed to ae ns he wl eee ssiapeaseneceeeaneete 
. pore s ie ae all ir| Plant our crops of corn and other articles of subsisi- |*2em and there in session, I¢ , 
cratefully acknowledge the kindness of their Ae mame to our support and cane a — the state of Georgia, the governor, attorney general, 
: ae Se | contemplated a continued residence in this country; |JUdges, justices of the peace, sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, 
enabled them to pursue their plans of useful-| ang to further our preparations, we disposed of most |©onstables, and all the other officers, agents and ser- 
ness. of our stock and other articles that it would have been et aren state, from oe and caren the 
The Society continue to offer for, sale at|inconvniot to cry with os, Having taken hoe Scnlny ang towards the coamtion est 
= se ; omfo ceo ) aust £ , res nessa . 
their house in Ranstead court, cc mi rtable | the ‘Seadhan "Sadie if Se ae ena have | forcement of those laws within the Cherokee terri- 
woollen stockings, yarn, carpet chain, and | been our surprise and sasisitaation, when we were | ‘Fy, 48 designated by treaty between the United 
variety of linen and muslin shirts. It is desi-} informed, in a recent talk from our great father, | States and a ae aaa The motion will 
rable the goods on hand should be disposed of, | communicated to us by our agent, that unless the “ a i: he handed = ae ee mm 
to assist the Society in their means of conti-| entire ¢ reek nation Pepe resolve to a = — which bill will be supported by the necessary affida- 
ing the relief of the poor by employment. |" “#t#lence would be afforded to those who had pre-) a accuments. " JOHN ROSS, 
nuing th 2 P oe & pared to emigrate; and, to aggravate ow misfortunes, | . ‘ SA : 
During the winter season the Society will glad- the probability that our agent will be withdrawn at the| Principal Chief of the Cherokee nation. 
ly receive from their friends, plain sewing.| expiration of the present year. This unexpected de- | \ I vy bill ee ws — a ee Ss ae 
quilting, carding, &c. which will be executed at] cision has placed us in a more deplorable condition \© a ane “ a Ps" ” o oe 
reasonable prices. than the rest of our people. By the disposition we | SUPREME —_ OF —_ NITED STATES. 
aa ‘ . 3] have shown to remove, we have incurred the dis- | The Cherokee Nation, vs. The State of Georgia. 
Philadelphia, 1st Mo. 8th, 183 : " pleasure of those opposed to emigration; they deride | BILL IN CHANCERY. 
*,” Ranstead court runs west from Fourth} and insult us as the deluded victims of the white | It commences thus: “ To the Honourable the Chief 
street, between Market and Chesnut streets. | man; and, by the neglect of our crops and the disposal! Justice. and the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
= of ag a = be nara veg tag Poe absolute Court of the United States, sitting in Chancery. 
: a want. Such being the circumstances in which we are| « Respectfully complaining, . : ; 
— — ._ | placed, no alternative seems to be left us but a speedy | ame the " eden sation ane Poca 
The following memorial exhibits another page iN) removal, or the endurance of all those dreadful ills at-| stute, not owing allegiance to the United States nor 
the history of wrong inflicted upon the poor natives. | endant on famine and persecution. But without the | 4, any state of this Union, nor to any other prince 
Let good men honestly and fearlessly look this ini- promised assistance of government, we are utterly | potentate or state. other den their own,” &c. &c 
quity full in the face, and if possible arrest the career) unable to go. Your great council, at its last session,|" 4nd concludes, after a detailed buleteieh of their 
which our country is running, a course which will) aypropriated $500,000 for the removal of the Indians | nilnadanie: thine : 
cover it with infamy, if pursued to the results now] west of the Mississippi, and provided for the payment \~ « [n saniien a oneciliihiiiaiiai edie ae 
contemplated. Fellow citizens, think for yourselves, | no only of the improvements, but the expenses, and | much as your complainants are wholly citibaniitiaiees c 
and act as the crisis becomes you, as is worthy of) one year’s subsistence in Arkansas, of all those that | the premises, except by the interference of this ho- 
freemen. wished to emigrate. We are not aware that the! pourable court: to the end, therefore, that the said 
provisons of this bill rendered it necessary for the | state of Georgia, one of the United States of Ame- 
whole nation to remove, or none could receive the | rica, may be made defendant hereto, with apt words 


To his Excellency Georce R. Gitmer, 


Governor of the State of Georgia. 


subscribers and donors, whose liberality has 











HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES or tue U.S. 


INDIANS, CHIEFS, &c. OF THE CREEK NATION. promised boon ; neither was the most distant intima- \to charge her as such, and that she may, by her pro- 
January 4, 1831. tion of this ee contained in the repeated aa | Der officers, according to the established forms of 

7 : . : communicaled from our gr father, until we had} -eedi in li ase s 
Referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. fi ur great father, ut Ld | proceeding in this court, in like cases, true, full and 


, vpenly manifested our disposition to remove. We 
To the Senate and House of Representatines of the| haye been accustomed to place the most implicit 
United States in Congress assembled: 


| perfect answer make to all and singular the pre- 
: mises, as fully and particularly as if the same were 
confidence in the promises of our white brethren. | herein again especially repeated, and they thereto 

Brotuers: We, the undersigned, head men and} We hope this confidence will not be impaired, and particularly interrogated; that the said state of Geor- 
warriors, for ourselves and that part of the Creek|that your great council will direct that we shall be| gia, her governor, attorney general, judges, magis- 
nation desirous of emigrating, would beg leave res-| speedily removed al the expense of the government, Or |\trates, sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, constables, and al! 
pectfully to present for your consideration a brief but| make us an indemnity for the injury we have sustained | other her officers, agents, and servants, civil and 
correct statement of our present condition. For] in consequence of a compliance with the wishes of our | military, may be enjoined and prohibited from exe- 
several years past, as it is known to your great coun-| great father. This unlooked for change towards us| cyting the laws of that state within the boundary of 
cil, in all the talks that we have received from our| was no doubt intended to operate on those hostile to | the Cherokee territory, as prescribed by the treaties 
great father the President, the most forcible ar-| emigration; but monstrous indeed is that policy that | now subsisting between the United States and the 
guments have been employed, and the strongest] will prostrate its friends in order to reach its victim. | 
inducements constantly held out, to induce us to} Reasoning on the supposition that we have rights of| the rights of self-government possessed by the Che- 
emigrate west of the Mississippi. We have been|some character, if not as lords of the domain, or as|rokee nation within the limits of their territory, as 
repeatedly told that the country to which we should | occupants, merely, of the soil, at least we are human | defined by treaty : That the two laws of Georgia be- 
remove would be secured to us in fee simple; that the} beings, and should expect, in our intercourse with the | fore mentioned 4s having been passed in the years 
expenses of our journey should be borne, and pro-| white man, some show of uniformity and consistency. | 128 and 1829, may, by the decree of this honoura- 
visions made for one year's subsistence in our new| Will a great and magnanimous nation turn a deaf) ble court, be declared unconstitutional and void; and 
homes. Even during the early part of the last sum-| ear to our misfortune? Will they sport with our that the state of Georgia, and all her officers, agents, 
mer, similar promises and renewed assurances were calamities when they are of their own inflicting? | and servants, may be for ever enjoined from interfe- 
made of this friendly disposition and parental care of| Forbid it, humanity! forbid it, justice! We are now | ring with the lands, mines, and other property, real 
our great father towards his red children. We were} but the remnant of a once large and powerful nation ; | and personal, of the Cherokee nation, or with the 
then told that those who chose to remain, and come| our situation, until lately, was flourishing and happy; | persons of the Cherokee people, for, or on account 
under the laws of Alabama, could do so, and those| it is now clouded by misfortune. Recently, peace of any thing done by them within the limits of the 
that wished to remove would be carried off at the expense| and plenty flowed around us; now haggard want) Cherokee territory; that the pretended right of the 


Cherokee nation, or interfering in any manner with 

















































































state of Georgia to the possession, government, or 
control of the lands, mines, and other property of the 
Cherokee nation, within their territory, may by this 
honourable court be declared to be unfounded and 
void, and that the Cherokees may be left in the un- 
disturbed possession, use, and enjoyment of the same, 
according to their own sovereign right and pleasure, 
and their own laws, usages, and customs, free from 
any hindrance, molestation, or interruption by the 
state of Georgia, her officers, agents and servants; 
that these complainants may be quieted in the pos- 
session of all their rights, privileges, and immunities, 
under their various treaties with the United States; 
and that they may have such other and farther relief 
as this honourable court may deem consistent with 
equity and good conscience, and as the nature of 
their case may require.” 

MORE INDIAN WRONGS AND TROUBLES. 
From the Cherokee Phenix and Indian Advocate, of 

Dec, 26th, 1830. 


“ Passed head of Coosa, Cherokee nation, on the 
17th inst. for Washington city, upwards of forty 
Choctaw Indians, all on foot; of this number were 
two women. They are accompanied by two white 
men, and intend taking the large towns of the 
southern states on their route. Their conductor 
represented the mass of the Choctaw people to be 
in a state of great confusion and dissatisfaction, 
owing to the late treaty which has been negotiated 
by the hon. secretary of war with the chiefs, and 


that three attempts were made by the people to con-| 


vene a council of the whole nation, for the purpose of 


remonstrating against the ratification of the treaty; | 


but their chiefs whose private interesis have been ad- 


vanced in making the treaty, took steps to thwart} 


their wishes by preventing the convention of the 
council, and from the ignorance of the common peo- 
ple their intentions were frustrated, and in conse- 
quence of which the whole nation exhibits a scene of 
drunkenness and confusion, and that ‘hree or four 
hundred Indians had left the nation with disgust and 


hard feelings against their own chiefs and the officers duce, into this country, the admirable mode of 


of the general government, and declared that they 
would not stop within the limits of the United 
States, but would seek protectiofi under the Mexican 
government.. A large number of them had strolled 
off to Natchez, New Orleans, and elsewhere, and 
many of them had burnt their houses, destroyed their 
improvements, and killed their cattle, and said that 
they would accept of no compensation from the 
United States under the treaty, and the lives of the 
chiefs who negotiated the treaty had been strongly 
threatened.” 


Selected for “ T 
WHAT IS LIFE! 
And what is it to live? to eat? to drink? 
Tosleep ? to be caressed by friends? the way 
Smooth as the surface of a peaceful lake 
The soul asleep, while fancy weaves her web, 
And gentle hope sings us her constant song, 
* To-morrow, sweet to-morrow, sure and bright,” 
E’en to the last that ere shall visit us? 
This is to be, but it is not to live, 
Far different he,—his inmost soul alive 
With holy zeal,—who would put forth in act, 
Th’ entrusted talent which he must not hide; 
Who watches when to speak for heavenly truth, 
And breasts her foes, single against a host; 
And, when in thickest darkness o’er him goes 
The billowy sea, who feels his soul grow strong, 
Nor shuns one wave, nor asks a mortal hand. 
If e’er a human soul gives lucid proof 
Of immortality, angelic worth, 
Tis then. 
Inactive soul, who e’er thou art, 
That mid the brightness of a gospel day 
Dost sleep, thou dost not know thy strength, thy 
worth. 
Dost say thou art, and gloriest in that? 
A brute, a stone might echo back thy words. 
Hast wrapped thee in the drapery of the grave, 
And in a living tomb buried thy soul ? 
If thou would’st set the immortal prisoner free, 


How would she spread her wings, and rise, and sing, 


As acaged bird let loose? Her plumage soil’d, 
And worn, by constant struggles to get free, 
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In primal liberty would brightly glow, 
Worthy to deck this bird of paradise. 
Then wake! the spheres chime music sweet, 
Celestial odours, and the breath of heaven 
Are poured for thee ; the whole creation waits 
To see thee take thy seat among the stars 
That move in concert under laws divine. 
And shall it wait in vain? [ long to hear 
Thy voice and greet thee, “ Son of God.” 
And thou, poor tempest driven soul; thy sail 
All torn, hast cast thy wares all out? dost ride 
Lighter upon the wave? the haven’s near. 
I heard thee sing amid the storm, and knew 
Thy voice, and heard the skilful pilots call, 
Why did’st thou strive to cast thy anchor here, 
Instead of heaven, and let thy thoughts turn back: 
*Tis well the storm did blow and tear it hence. 
Dost thou not feel thy spirit purified’ 
- Come, let me hear thee sing, surely thy voice 
| Sounds more angelic. Does it not accord 
| Better and better still, with what thou hear’st 
When soaring nearest heaven? Where are those stains 
That were upon thy soul? those bitter tears, 
That thou wast shedding? Gone? For ever gone. 
| Canst thou not tell us what it is to live? 
| Oh! I will brave the storm to be like thee, 
| Bless the “ refiner” though he “save by fire.” 
| Andover, July 15, 1830. 


Ss. 
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We solicit the attention of our readers to 
‘the report of the * Female Society for the 
jrelief and employment of the poor, which we 
|have placed on another page. We believe 
| the establishment of the House of Industry, by 
\this Association, was the first attempt to intro- 


| relief which it contemplates. 


During a period 
\of nearly forty years, the Society has prose- 
|cuted its plans, with an efficiency, surprising, 
| when contrasted with the smallness of its re- 
sources, and a modesty equally becoming the 
sex and the profession of its members. ‘Those 


who are at all familiar with the subject of 


pauperism, know that the great difficulty which 
|embarrasses it, is to find some mode of relief, 
|which shall neither encourage dependence, 
/nor reward imposition. It seems to us that 


/no plan could be better adapted to this object, | 


|than that which is pursued by this Association. 
| It recompenses industry, and dispenses its cha- 
 rities to those who are unable to labour, only 
afier personal inspection: it seeks out the 
| unobtrusive poor, and, while it relieves their 
| pressing wants, affords the opportunity and the 
stimulus to exertion, which may eventually 
raise them above the necessity of assistance. 
| During the long period of its existence, what an 
}amount of mental and physical suffering has it 
relieved! and how many may it have rescued 
from temptation, and happily enabled to seek, 
through Divine assistance, “a better country, 
;even a heavenly !’’ In another point of view, 
\these and similar institutions possess much in- 
\terest. ‘They bring those who have been ac- 
‘customed to the enjoyment of wealth, to an 
acquaintance with the sufferings which are 
peculiar to the humbler walks of life. They 


} 
' 
| 
j 
| 
| 


encourage the exercise of compassion, one of 


|the best and purest affections of our nature-—— 
,an affection which essentially contributes to 
| produce elevation of sentiment and refinement 


|of feeling, and they promote that just estimate 
of the blessings we enjoy 


_|writers, and find that G 


Our peculiar boons, 
Our charters and exemptions 


which is inseparably connected with gratitude 
'and devotion. 

As we close to-day the controversy respect. 
ing the penal laws of Pennsylvania, in justice 
to G d, we feel compelled to notice a 
single point of the dispute. G d had as. 
serted, p. 92, that “in 1705, an act for the 
trial of negroes was passed, (chap. xxix.) the 
4th section of which subjects negroes to the 
punishment of death for not less than four dis. 
tinct crimes, and one of these is of no greater 
turpitude than burglary.” In page 116, J. R. 
T. in commenting on this paragraph, says, 
“ But the act to which reference is made, (and 
which for the honour of the state was rescinded 
in 1780,) does not prescribe capital punishment 
to negroes for burglary and other offences, 
Branding and perpetual exile are the penalties 
inflicted; but the return from banishment, not 
the offence, is prohibited upon pain of death.” 

The Votes of Assembly, Ist vol. 2d part, pp. 
59, 63, are referred to at the foot of the page, 
as authorities for this contradiction. We have 
examined the references made by both these 
d is entirely cor- 
The language quoted 
by J. R. T. appears to have been an amend- 
ment of that part of the original bill which 
|related to lighter offences than burglary, and 
| was incorporated into it at the suggestion of 
Governor Evans. It immediately follows, in the 
authorised edition of the acts of assembly, the 
section quoted by G d, which was un- 
doubtedly the law of the land. We must add, 
that this law of 1705, so far as relates to the 
four offences alluded to, was a literal copy of a 
law passed in 1700, when William Penn was 
without question residing in the colony. 

pe 

The following account furnishes a gleam of light 
and hope, with reference to a part of the slave popu- 
lation of the United States. We have been aware for 
a long time, that there was a strong party in Ken- 
tucky, which were desirous of the melioration of the 
slave system, and ultimately of the abolition of slavery. 

Staves in Kentrecky.—We notice with pleasure 
| that the legislature of Kentucky have before them 
| two bills designed to afford relief in some di gree to 
|the slave population. One of them has been ordered 
a third reading in the senate, (23 to 1 1.) It prohibits 
| 


| 


|rect in his statement. 


| 
| 


jailors from receiving slaves into jail, unless commit- 
ted by due process of law, under pain of being re- 
moved, and fined $50—the object being to prevent 
slave traders from using the county jails to facilitate 
their operations. The other declares that none shall 
be slaves in Kentucky, except those who inay be such 
on the Ist of June next and their descendants, or 
|those which may be introduced by emigrants for 
other purposes than those of merchandize, or who 
shall fall to citizens of the state by descent, device or 
|marriage, together with the descendants of each. 
| Slaves belonging to travellers passing through the 
|state, are also excepted from the operation of the 
| bill, An attempt was made to postpone it to the Ist 
lof June next, i. e. to reject it, but failed by a vote of 
| 46 to 49. Should the bill pass, the effect will be, to 
allow any slave who can show that he has been 
brought into the state for sale, to demand, sue for 
jand obtain his freedom, as one whom the law will 
not recognize as a slave.—NV. Y. Jour. Com. 

' 





Marriep, on the 6th of the present month, in 
Friends’ meeting, at Bridgewater, Oneida county, 
New York, James Purpie, Jr. of Whitestown, late 
of Norwich, England, to Purse Dortanp, daughter 
| of the late Timothy Dorland, of the former place. 





